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Rural School Children Visit Sheldon Mail Office 


Advertising is the specialty of news- 
papers and some of them are doing a 
magnificent job of selling their own 
merits to the community. 

Many are visited frequently dur- 
ing the school year by groups of 
school children, accompanied by their 
teachers, on educational tours of the 
plant. 

One such paper is the Sheldon Mail 
which recently played host to 17 
pupils from the rural school in Dale 


No. 1, Lyon county, and their teach- 
er, Mrs. Glen Hemness of Sheldon. 
The wide-eyed youngsters are pic- 
tured above gazing in wonderment 
at one of the typesetting machines in 
the Mail back shop. 

Publisher Paul C. Woods typifies 
those publishers in the state who not 
only show the open-mouthed child- 
ren the typesetting machines, take 
their pictures, show them the fasci- 
(Continued on page 2) 
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LONGEST PAYROLL 


This company employs more 
people in the five states 
we serve than any other busi- 
ness firm, Out of each of our 
operating expense dollars, 62 
cents goes for wages of our 
22,000 workers (about 6,800 
of them in Iowa) —a far high- 
er proportion than most busi- 
nesses pay. It takes a lot of 
people with the know-how of 
years on the job to give you 
good telephone service. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Serving lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North and South Dakota 


AUCTION SALE, 75 acre farm. Ev 
thing must go. Buildings includ 
room house and new Eq 
ment, horses, milk cows and all 
nishings to be sold this Saturday 
the farm of J. L. Smith, on V 
Road near Route 40. Bidding 
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JACK OF ALL TRADES... 


That’s the new Wide Range Model 33 Linotype! This one 
machine has the range and versatility to handle a wider 
range of text and display than any other four-magazine, 
single distributor composing machine made! Hand-set 
composition is immediately reduced or eliminated entirely; 
in fact, a Model 33 can handle all the type requirements of 
most weekly newspapers. Ask your Linotype Production 
Engineer to give you full details on the Model 33 or write 
for @ free descriptive folder. Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


(+ LINOTYPE - ) 


to 


Headline and text set in Linotype Spartan and Corona Families 


School Children 
Inspect Linotype 


(Continued from page 1) 
nating presses, but also use the edi- 
torial columns to extend invitations to 
other groups of youngsters to visit the 
newspaper at any time. 

This is good public relations. The 
children who visit the plant are going 
to think of the publisher as an ac- 
commodating, friendly fellow instead 
of as a remote nonentity in an unap- 
proachable tower. 

The problems of publishing a paper 
are going to seem more real to them. 
Also, they are going to be more in- 
clined to subscribe to the paper and 
advertise in it when they become 
adults, because impressions about a 
newspaper which a person gains as a 
child probably will color his outlook 
for the rest of his life. 

But though children are future sub- 
scribers and advertisers, newspapers 
depend on adults for revenue right 
now. So, some publishers also are 
building good public relations with 
adults by inviting occasional tours of 
the plant by civic or club groups, by 
holding an occasional open house. 
Some publishers appear on programs 
as speakers, participate in school or 
civic functions, on farm tours, ete. 

Likewise, some publishers — give 
space in their columns to publicize 
the goings-on at the newspaper. They 
tell about the new press bought last 
week, the leaky roof which has been 
patched, the new reporter who has 
been hired. This helps to let the 
readers know what is going on at the 
newspaper, makes it seem less of a 
place of mystery. 

But more publicizing should be 
done. Those papers which are visited 
occasionally should invite more visits 
by children and adults alike. Those 
which have not been visited should 
let it be known that their plant is 
open for inspection. It might be that 
publishers should appear fre- 
quently on club and school programs 
to tell their story. 

Some publishers could plead “too 
busy” and we would agree that the 
average newsman is a mighty busy 
man, 

But no publisher should allow him- 
self to get so busy that he neglects 
to cultivate the good will of those 
highly important people, the sub- 
scribers and the advertisers. 
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lowa Newspaper Profits Lower 


Newspaper Trophy Cups 
Grace Teacher's Office 


Not many journalism teachers 
sport trophy cups in the office, but 
Wilbur Peterson’s two magnificent 
trophies are only half of it. While he 
was publisher of the Marshall (Min- 
nesota) Messenger the paper won 
four first place awards for general 
excellence in the National Editorial 
association contests in eight years. 

Peterson, a past president of the 
Minnesota Editorial association, join- 
ed the teaching and research staff of 
the school of journalism at the State 
University of Iowa last August. His 
field is especially in management and 
circulation. He was director of the 
circulation short course of which a re- 
port is presented in this issue. 


WILBUR PETERSON displays awards he has won in NEA contests 


He is also head of the bureau of 
newspaper service, conducting such 
surveys as the annual study of news- 
paper incomes and expenses reported 
in this issue. He is circulation direc- 
tor of the university’s Daily lowan 
and adviser for Hawkeye, the annual. 

In partnership with R. D. Bald- 
win Jr., Peterson was co-publisher of 
the Marshall Messenger from 1929 to 
1947, when they sold to John Gar- 
berson. 

The Messenger won cups for first 
place in general 
dailies under 3500. circulation in 
1934, 1936, 1938 and 1940. In al- 
ternate years it was not eligible. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Big Cost Increases 
Offset Revenue Gain 


By Wilbur Peterson 
and Pat Watters 
The continued downward trend in 
newspaper profits is reflected in a 
study of 25 lowa newspapers recently 
completed by the Bureau of News- 
paper Service of the State University 
of Iowa school of journalism. 
Revenue of these 25 newspapers 
was up in 1951, as compared with 
36 papers in a similar study a year 
ago, but expenses were also higher, 
and _ profits percentage-wise lower. 
Comparison of the two studies is 
possible on a very limited basis, how- 


A more detailed report on this income 
and expense study has been mailed to 
those publishers who returned completed 
questionnaires and who signified thereon 
that they would like an advance report 
of the study. 


ever, because of the small number of 
returns in both surveys, and the fact 
that the same papers were not rep- 
resented in both. This should be kept 
in mind when considering the data 
that follows. 

In this year’s study, average income 
for all papers was $89,874.82. Last 
year, it was $60,495.11. This year, 
average expenses for all papers were 
$79,780.34, or 88.7 per cent of the 
average income. Last year, average 
expenses were $52,148.78, or 86.2 
per cent of average income. 

Average profit this year was $10,- 
094.48, or 11.3 per cent of average 
income. Last year, average profit was 
$8,068.55, or 13.8 per cent of aver- 
age income. (turn to next page.) 
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For closer study and comparison, TABLE NO. 1 

the 25 papers in this year’s study 

were broken down into the following Average Income. Ex; » and Profit 

circulation categories: Income Expense Profit 
Three weeklies with 0-1,000 circu- 3 Weeklies (0-1,000 circ. ) $11,853.50 10,410.42 1,443.08 

lation: % otf Income 87.8 12.2 

: 5 Weeklies (1,000-2,000. circ.) 25,037.72 20,398.19 4,639.53 
Five weeklies with 1,000-2,000 cir- of 81.5 18.5 

culation; 4 Weeklies (2,000-3,000. circ. ) 61,683.49 56,978.95 4,704.54 
Four weeklies with 2,000-3,000 cir- “ of Income 92.4 7.6 

culation; 4 Weeklies pig tesa circ. ) 65,424.86 58,064.04 7,360.82 
‘i of Income 88.7 11.3 
Four weeklies with 3,000-4,000 cir- 3 Twin-Weeklies & Semi-Weeklies 

culation; (2,000-4,000 circ. 82,574.00 71,397.67 11,176.33 

Three twin-weeklies and se mi- “% of Income 86.5 13.5 

weeklies with 2,000-4,000 circulation; 6 Dailies (3,000-8,000 circ. ) 221,661.00 197,820.20 23,840.80 
% of Income 89.2 10.8 
Six dailies with 3,000 8,000 circu 95 Papers in Study 89,874.82 79.780.34 10,094.48 

lation. “ of Income 88.7 11.3 

This breakdown is used through- 
out the study. All figures are based TABLE NO. 2 


on replies to a confidential question- 
Average Circulation and Per Subscriber Income, Expense and Profit 


ly, semi-weekly, and daily newspa- Average Income per Expense per _ Profit per 
pers in the state. Circulation Subscriber Subscriber — Subscriber 
Income, expense, and profit  per- 3 Weeklies (0-1,000 cire, ) 657 $18.04 $15.85 $2.19 
Weeklies (1,000-2,000 circ. ) 1,43 17.41 14.18 3.23 
pormances the ditterent categories Weeklies (2,000-3,000 circ.) 2,604 23.69 21.88 1.81 
in the breakdown are reflected in 4 Weeklies (3,000-4,000. cire. ) 3,385 19.33 17.15 2.18 
Table No. 2. This shows the per sub- 3 Twin-Weeklies & Semi-Weeklies 
scriber figure for income, expense, ( 2,000-4,000 circ. ) 2,986 27.65 23.91 3.74 
6 Dailies (3,000-8,000 circ. ) 5,146 43.07 38.44 4.63 


and profit for each category. 


It is probably significant that the 
papers which spent the most per sub- 
scriber realized the greatest profit per 
subscriber. Dailies had the highest 
income per subscriber ($43.07), the 
highest expense per subscriber 
($38.44), and the highest profits per 
subscriber ($4.63). 

The weeklies with 1,000-2,000 cir- 
culation had the lowest income per 
subscriber ($17.41), as well as the 
lowest expense ($14.18). Lowest pro- 
fits per subscriber ($1.81), however, 
were made by the weeklies with 
2,000-3,000. circulation. 


Profits 

The trend to lower profits was not 
reflected for every paper in this year’s 
study when they were broken down 
into the circulation categories. 

While the average profits for all 
papers was 11.3 per cent of the av- 
erage income, a breakdown shows av- 
erage profits were: 

12.2 per cent of average income 
for weeklies with 0-1,000 circulation: 

18.5 per cent of average income 
for weeklies with 1,000-2,000 circula- 
tion; 

7.6 per cent of average income for 
weeklies with 2,000-3,000 circulation: 

11.3 per cent of average income 

(Continued on page 6) 


Newspaper Cups 
In Teacher's Office 


(Continued from page 3) 


When the paper was sold the trophies 
went with the paper but the pur- 
chaser returned two of to 
Peterson. 

Marshall was Peterson’s hometown. 
He joined the Messenger as assistant 
editor in 1925 and became a partner 
in 1929. The paper was a daily from 
1932 until 1942, when it returned 
to weekly publication because of 
wartime conditions. For the next five 
years, it averaged 20 pages an issue. 

Peterson was president of the Min- 
nesota Editorial association in 1942, 
and on the board of directors from 
1938 through 1943. 

In the first World War, from 1917 
to 1919, he served in the 15st field 


METRO SERVICE 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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artillery, being in the Rainbow Di- 
vision along with the lowa infantry. 
He was in action in Alsace-Lorraine, 
Rheims, Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel, 
the Meuse-Argonne, and was wound- 
ed and gassed. 

After the war he did two years 
of newspaper circulation work in 
Minnesota, then went to Columbia 
university, where he graduated from 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism in 
1925. At that time also he married 
Emily Graham of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, and they have a son and two 
daughters. The son and older daugh- 
ter are graduates of Grinnell college 
in Iowa. 

They went to Florida in 1948 and 
he took a master’s degree at Florida 
State university, Tallahassee. He 
taught editing and makeup there and 
also did an advertising rate survey 
for the Florida Press association. 


Printers Incorporate 

The Acres Blackmar company, a 
printing concern, has been incorpo- 
rated in Burlington under R. G. 
Kreichbaum, director, president and 
treasurer, and J. H. Kreichbaum, di- 
rector, vice-president and secretary. 
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NOTE: the following tables show figures for the number of 
papers reporting in each category. Some papers did not report 
on all items in the questionnaire, and others lumped items 
together, making it impossible to include their answers in the 
sub-totals. 


TABLE NO. 3 
Sources of Income on Weeklies 0-1,000 Circulation 


No. of Average % of Total 

Source of Income Papers Income Income 
Local Display 0 
National 0 
Classified 2 $ 391.89 2.5 
Legal 2 1,588.87 10.2 

TOTAL ADS 3 7,394.52 62.4 
Circulation 3 1,627.40 13.7 
Printing 3 2,437.78 20.6 
Miscellaneous 2 590.71 3.8 


TABLE NO. 5 
Sources of Income on Weeklies 2,000-3,000 
Circulation 
No. of Average “% of Total 
Source of Income Papers Income Income 
Local Display 2 $32,566.20 51.8 
National Z 5,349.27 8.5 
Classified 3 1,765.81 3.3 
Legal 3 2,966.45 5.5 
TOTAL ADS 4 38,329.92 62.1 
Circulation 4 7,548.99 132 
Printing 4 12,007.12 19.5 
Miscellaneous 4 3,797.45 6.2 


TABLE NO. 7 


Sources of Income on Twin-Weeklies & Semi- 
Weeklies 2,000-4,000 Circulation 


No. of Average “ of Total 

Source of Income Papers Income Income 
Local Display 2 $38,554.00 51.4 
National 2 6,310.00 8.4 
Classified 2 4,881.00 6.5 
Legal 2 2,790.00 3.7 

TOTAL ADS 3 57,184.67 69.2 
Circulation 3 12,271.33 14.8 
Printing 3 12,479.33 15.1 
Miscellaneous 2 958.00 1.3 


TABLE NO. 9 
Sources of Expense on Weeklies 0-1,000 
Circulation 
No. of Average “ of Total 
Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense 


Wages, Salaries, Com- 


missions, Bonuses 3 $5,075.15 48.75 
Editorial and News 2 778.91 5.57 
Advertising 2 351.87 2.52 
Cost of Materials 3 1.729.66 16.61 
Circulation 3 115.61 
Building Expense 3 725.23 6.96 
Business Office 3 854.97 8.21 
Taxes 3 604.36 5.80 
Depreciation 3 551.60 5.30 

TOTAL 100.83 
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Sources of Profit and Expense According to Circulation Size 


Therefore, in most categories, the percentages do not add 
up to 100 per cent because the number of papers reporting 
each item varied greatly. Percentages of each item are based 
on the average total expense or income of the papers report- 
ing the item. 


TABLE NO. 4 
Sources of Income on Weeklies 1,000-2,000 
Circulation 
No. of Average % of Total 

Source of Income Papers Income Income 
Local Display 3 $10,816.54 37.8 
National 3 3,662.82 12.8 
Classified 3 3,774.27 44 
Legal 4 2,150.58 7.9 

TOTAL ADS S 16,383.60 65.4 
Circulation 3,432.39 18.7 
Printing 5 4,794.34 19.1 
Miscellaneous 3 712.30 2.4 


TABLE NO. 6 
Sources of Income on Weeklies 3,000-4,000 
Circulation 
No. of Average % of Total 

Source of Income Papers Income Income 
Local Display 2 $27,651.54 36.3 
National 4 3,326.87 44 
Classified 2 3,679.29 4.8 
Legal 2 2,710.30 3.6 

TOTAL ADS 4 37,512.04 57.3 
Circulation 4 10,934.53 16.7 
Printing 4 12,009.46 18.4 
Miscellaneous 4 6,625.09 12.9 


TABLE NO. 8 
Sources of Income on Dailies 3,000-8,000 
Circulation 
No. of Average % of Total 
Source of Income Papers Income Income 
Local Display 4 $93,932.11 44.7 
National 4 24,932.59 11.9 
Classified 4 17,685.25 8.4 
Legal 4 3,710.23 1.8 
TOTAL ADS 6 149,544.66 67.5 
Circulation 6 46,639.76 21.0 
Printing 6 23,090.07 10.4 
Miscellaneous 5 2,863.80 14 


TABLE NO. 10 
Sources of Expense on Weeklies 1,000-2,000 
Circulation 
No. of Average % of Total 
Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense 
Wages, Salaries, Comi- 
missions, Bonuses 4 $12,741.57 55.65 
Editorial and News 4 989.25 4.32 
Advertising i 732.14 3.20 
Cost of Materials 4 3,073.55 13.42 
Circulation 3 267.17 1.05 
Building Expense 4 1,607.99 7.02 
Business Office 4 1,465.08 6.40 
Taxes 4 1,441.06 6.29 
Depreciation 5 860.47 4.29 
TOTAL 101.64 
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TABLE NO. 11 


Sources of Expense on Weeklies 2,000-3,000 
Circulation 


TABLE NO. 12 


Sources of Expense on Weeklies 3,000-4,000 
Circulation 


No. of Average “ of Total No. of Average “ of Total 

Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense 

Wages, Salaries, Com- Wages, Salaries, Com- 

missions, Bonuses 2 $31,116.22 54.96 missions, Bonuses 3 $29 276.11 51.31 

Editorial and News 2 2,768.94 4.89 Editorial and News 3 1,500.48 2.63 

Advertising 9 2,960.04 5.23 Advertising 3 866.22 1.52 

Cost of Materials 2 8,729.11 15.42 Cost of Materials 3 14,486.27 25.39 

Circulation ! 696.16 1.04 Circulation 3 753.84 1.32 

Building Expense 2 2,200.10 3.88 Building Expense 3 2,465.57 4.32 

Business Office 2 3,601.86 6.56 Business Office 3 3,537.68 6.20 

Taxes 4 1,562.76 2.76 Taxes 3 2,329.58 4.08 
: Depreciation 2 3,331.27 5.88 Depreciation 2 2,760.48 4.35 
TOTAL 100.42 TOTAL 101.12 


TABLE NO. 13 


Sources of Expense on Twin-Weeklies & Semi- 
Weeklies 2,000-4,000 Circulation 


TABLE NO. 14 


Sources of Expense on Dailies 3,000-8,000 
Circulation 


for twin-weeklies and semi-weeklies 


No. of Average “% of Total No. of Average % of Total 
Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense Source of Expense Papers Expense Expense 
: Wages, Salaries, Com- Wages, Salaries, Com- 
: missions, Bonuses 3 $45,165.33 63.26 missions, Bonuses t $91,547.84 56.41 
Editorial and News 3 2,695.00 377 Editorial and News 4 10,919.12 73 
Advertising 3 3,632.33 5.08 Advertising t 13,037.41 8.03 
* Cost of Materials 3 9,783.33 3.70 Cost of Materials i 19,755.30 12,17 
: Circulation 3 1,069.00 1 50 Circulation 3 4,047.71 2.86 
7 i Building Expense 3 2.163.383 3.03 Building Expense { 5,342.49 3.29 
: Business Office 3 3,939.33 Die Business Office 4 8,758.74 5.40 
un Taxes 3 1,856.33 2.60 Taxes 4 2,613.62 1.61 
| Depreciation 2 1,640.50 1.80 Depreciation 4 4,980.48 3.07 
q TOTAL 100.26 TOTAL 99.57 
= (Continued from page 4) For weeklies with 2,000-3,000. cir- tion, 5.4 per cent last year, 6.5 per 
f for weeklies with 3,000-4,000. circu- culation, 54.96 per cent for total cent this year; 
lation; wages, 27.1 per cent for mechanical Weeklies with 3,000-4,000 circula- 
13.5 per cent of average income wages; tion, 5.3 per cent last year, 8.8 per 


with 2,000-4,000 circulation; 

10.8 per cent of average income 
for dailies with 3,000-8,000. circula- 
tion. 

Weeklies with 1,000-2,000 circula- 
tion showed the highest percentage 
(18.5) of profit per income this year. 
In past years, the study has shown 
the smallest weeklies (0-1,000 circu- 


lation) to have the highest ratio of 


profits. 


Expense 

Wages and salaries were the larg- 
est item of expense for all papers, 
with the mechanical staff getting the 
biggest slice among departments. Av- 
erage percentages of total income rep- 
resented by total wages and mechan- 
ical wages were: 

For weeklies with 0-1,000 circula- 
tion, 48.75 per cent for total wages, 
21.2 per cent for mechanical wages: 

For weeklies with 1,000-2,000. cir- 
culation, 55.65 per cent for total 
wages, 31.4 per cent for mechanical 
wages; 
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For weeklies with 3,000-4,000. cir- 
culation, 51.31 per cent for total 
wages, 25.2 per cent for mechanical 
wages; 

For twin-weeklies and semi-week- 
lies with 2,000-4,000 circulation, 
63.26 per cent for total wages, 40.1 
per cent for mechanical wages. 

For dailies with 3,000-8,000. circu- 
lation, 56.41 per cent for total wages, 
25.7 per cent for mechanical wages. 

Printing materials, including costly 
newsprint, comprised the second high- 
est item of expense, Comparison of 
newsprint expenses with last year’s 
study shows an increase in the per- 
centage of total expense going for 
newsprint in all but one circulation 
category. 

Weeklies with 0-1,000° circulation 
reported 4.1 per cent of average ex- 
pense going for newsprint last year, 
8.8 per cent this year; 

Weeklies with 1,000-2,000 circula- 
tion, 6.4 per cent last vear, 5.2. per 
cent this vear; 

Weeklies with 2,000-3,000 circula- 
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cent this year; 

Twin-weeklies and semi-weeklies 
with 2,000-4,000 circulation, 5.4 per 
cent last vear, 5.8 per cent this year; 

Dailies with 3,000-8,000 circula- 
tion, 6.3 per cent last vear, cp | per 
cent this vear. 


Specialty... 


ENVELOPES 


Business Quilders 


BANKERS ENVELOPES 


The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are «all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us your spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 


TATES 


Company 


CHICAGO $¥. PAUL 
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Income 

Advertising accounted for more 
than 50 per cent of income for all 
categories of papers, with the follow- 
ing breakdown: 

Weeklies with 0-1,000 circulation, 
62.4 per cent; 

Weeklies with 1,000-2,000 circula- 
tion, 65.4 per cent; 

Weeklies with 2,000-3,000 circula- 
tion, 62.1 per cent; 

Weeklies with 3,000-4,000. circula- 
tion, 57.3 per cent; 

Twin-weeklies semi-weeklies 
with 2,000-4,000 circulation, 69.2 per 
cent; 

Dailies with 3,000-8,000  circula- 
tion, 67.5 per cent. 

Printing was the second highest 
source of income for all weeklies and 
semi-weeklies in the study, with cir- 
culation third. Circulation was second 
to advertising as a source of income 
for dailies. 


11 lowa Women Win 
In National Contest 


Eleven Iowans were among win- 
ners in the annual writing contest 
sponsored by the National Federation 
of Press Women at its convention in 
Omaha. 

They are Esther Dixon of Lenox, 
third, news story in daily paper; Helen 
Jackson of Fairfield, third, editorial 
in daily paper; Violet Lundquis: of 
Anthon, third (tie), editorial in 
weekly paper; Mrs. Marvin Narra- 
more of Burlington, third (tie), fea- 
ture story in trade journal, and Edith 
M. Gates of Washington, third, dis- 
play advertising in newspaper. 

Bertilla A. Hogendorn of North 
English, first, display advertising in 
magazine; Blanche Bailey Reed of 
Cherokee, second, juvenile story in 
weekly paper; Jessie Merrill Dwelle 
of Boone, second, juvenile book; 
Ruth H. Wagner of Des Moines, sec- 
ond, publicity article in magazine; 
Irene Hood of Mount Ayr, second, 
radio newscast, and Marie Ross of 
Des Moines, first, radio program 
script. 


Job Looks Permanent 

James A. Johnson of Farragut sold 
his newspaper in 1917 — took a tem- 
porary job with the Hamburg Re- 
porter. Now advertising manager, 
after sticking 35 years, his job is 
taking on the aspects of permanency. 
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New $45,000 Plant 
At Buffalo Center 


A new $45,000 home for the Buf- 
falo Center Tribune, was recently 
completed by Mr. and Mrs. George 
A. Carman, publishers. The structure, 
88x44 feet, with full basement, was 
erected on the main business corner 
of the town. It is believed this is a 
record for investment by a newspaper 
in a town of less than 1,100 popula- 
tion. 

Besides the printing plant, there is 
a fine apartment for Mr. and Mrs. 
Carman and there are offices for a 
dentist and a lawyer. The building is 
heated by hot water in the winter 
and air conditioned in the summer. 

In addition to the building, the 


Carmans have completely modern- 
ized their shop. The latest model No. 
1 Miehle press with Omaha folder 
was installed and a 12-foot imposing 
table has been added to equipment, 
which includes two linotypes, auto- 
matic job press and modern casting 
equipment. 

Open house was held recently and 
581 persons registered in addition to 
innumerable children and others who 
did not register. All the equipment 
was in operation so visitors could see 
a newspaper printed and folded be- 
fore their eyes. Another feature was 
a 60,000 run of checks for the local 
bank. 

One event was particularly pleas- 
ing to the Carmans. When the busi- 
ness men learned of the opening, 
they wrote and contributed a page ad 
~and the money was with the order! 


Mrs. George A. Carman, publishers. Costing $45,000, this may be a record 


for investment by a newspaper in a town of that size. Buffalo Center had a 


population of 1,087 in 1950. 


Recent Equipment 
Changes, Additions 


The Aplington News has replaced 
“Old Bertha” its Brower press, a 45 
year fixture, with a new Miehle 
“pony” press. 

The Soldier Sentinel has purchased 
a two-page newspaper and job press 
to replace an old 15x22 jobber. The 
new machine will run off 3,300 im- 
pressions an hour compared to 600 
for the old one. 

The Wilton Advocate now is being 
printed on a four-page press with fold- 
ing machine. Formerly, the Advocate 
was printed in four runs. 

The Ackley World-Journal also is 
being printed on a four-page press, a 


Cottrell, which replaces a two pager 
formerly used. 

The Monticello Express, with an 
assist from State University of Iowa 
instructors, has put into operation its 
own engraving plant so as to furnish 
Express readers and advertisers with 
a bigger variety of pictures, and to 
cut down on excessive engraving bills. 


It’s Called Air Force 

It has been brought to the atten- 
tion of THe Iowa PusiisHer that a 
few papers are using an outdated 
designation for the air branch of the 
armed forces. The current correct 
nomenclature for the flying branch is 
the Air Force. Terms such as Air 
Corps or Army Air Force no longer 
apply because the Air Force now is 
independent of the Army. 
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On University Campus 


Journalism Teachers Have 


Many Newsroom Backgrounds 


The State University of Towa jour- 
nalism faculty includes not merely 
one past president of a state associa- 
tion, but two. Not only is there Wil- 
bur Peterson, past president of the 
Minnesota Editorial association, 
whose trophy cups are pictured on 
another page, but there is Les 
Moeller, past president of the Towa 
Press association and director of the 
school of journalism. Pondering this 
observation, the editor of “The Iowa 
Publisher” asked one of the journal- 
ism students to make a survey of 
other significant newspaper positions 
that had been held by SUI teachers, 
and she came up with this article. 


By Norma Sexton 


The 19 faculty members of the 
State University of Iowa school of 
journalism represent a varied back- 
ground in the different working 
phases of journalism and teaching, 

Among positions held before com- 
ing to SUI, five were newspaper 
editorships — of the old Des Moines 
Capitol, Rockwell Tribune, Sheffield 
Press, Bureau County (Ill.) Repub- 
lican and the Marshall ( Minn.) 
Messenger. 

Six positions as managing editors 
were held. Papers represented are 
the Harrisburg (Penn.) Patriot and 
Morning Telegraph, New Hampton 
Gazette, Bremer County Indepen- 
dent, Waverly Democrat, and the 
Peoria Star. 

The former city editor of the 
Idaho Daily Statesman is represent- 
ed, as well as a former society editor 
of the Indianapolis Times and Fort 
Wayne News Sentinel. 

Countless jobs have been held as 
reporters and copyreaders on news- 
papers throughout the country. 

Three advertising manager posi- 
tions were held, on the Wheaton 
Daily Journal, Petaluma 
(Calif.) Argus-Courier and the Spen- 
cer News Herald. 
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Other working journalism positions 
include an assistant methods engineer 
and educational consultant for Time 
magazine; public relations counselor 
and jobs with the Associated Press 
bureaus of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Charlotte, South 
Carolina. 

They have had books published on 
topics from news writing and editing 
to horse racing and diesel engineer- 
ing. Some of the titles include: How 
To Write the Feature Article, Cov- 
ering Yourtown, The Newspaperman 
and the Law, Operator’s Manual on 
Internal Combustion Engines, News 
Illustration and How Halftone Dots 
Make Pictures. 

Free lance writers have contrib- 
uted to such magazines as Colliers, 
Post, Cosmopolitan, Argosy and Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, as well as 
Editor and Publisher and other pub- 
lications of the journalism field. 


EEE EL 


Che Jowa Publisher 


And the Bulletin of the 
Iowa Press Association 


Published monthly at Iowa City, Iowa, by the 
State University of lowa School of Journalism 
Edward F. Mason, Editor 
Ralph Darrow, Editorial Assistant 
Ellis H. Newsome, Advertising Director 
Robert P. Ames, Advertising Assistant 
Associate Editors: Don J. Reid, manager of 
the Iowa Press Association; Ralph E. Shan- 
non, Washington Evening Journal, president 

of the Iowa Press Association 

Officers of the Iowa Press Association 
Ralph E. Shannon, Washington Evening Jour- 
John R. Burrows, Belle Plaine Union . . . 
Jice-President 
S. E. Tennant, Colfax Tribune 
Recording Secretary 
Duane E. Dewel, Algona Kossuth County 


Don J. Reid, Des Moires . Managing Director 
Carl Sexauer, Ogden Reporter . Advisory 


Board of Directors: J. C. Moore, Winterset 
Madisonian; Willard D. Archie, Shenandoah 
Evening Sentinel; Lloyd McCutcheon, Sibley 
Gazette-Tribune, Leslie K. Hull, Waukon 
Newspapers; Gordon W. Aasgaard, Lak» Mills 
Graphic; John L. Rigg, Oakland Acorn. 


There are editors of the lowa Radio 
News association news letter, The 
lowa Publisher and the National 
Association of Radio News Direc- 
tor’s bulletin. 

One faculty member is responsible 
for the recent revision of the Iowa 
Desk Book 

They have held previous teaching 
positions at universities and colleges 
throughout the country, including 
University of Missouri, University of 
Idaho, Florida State university, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Northwestern uni- 
versity, Cornell university, Dartmouth, 
Princeton, New York university and 
the University of South Carolina. 

They belong to a total of 20 organ- 
izations that pertain to the news- 
paper and journalism education field, 
as well as many others. 

They hold degrees from as many 
colleges as they have held teaching 
positions. 

Honorary and_ professional frater- 
nal organizations with faculty mem- 
bership include Sigma Delta Chi, 
Kappa Tau Alpha, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Theta Sigma Phi, Alpha Delta 
Sigma and Beta Gamma Sigma. 

Journalism education organization 
membership is in the American Asso- 
ciation for Education in Journalism, 
American Council for Education in 
Journalism, American — Association 
of University Professors, Council on 
Radio Journalism and the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences. 

Other organizations include the 
Minnesota Editorial association, Na- 
tional association of Radio News Di- 
rectors, Iowa Radio associa- 
tion, American Marketing association, 
National Press club, Authors League 
of America, Iowa Press association, 
Inland Daily Press association and 
the Iowa and American Bar associa- 
tions. 


Staples Bother Smith 

Editor Ed M. Smith of the Winter- 
set Madisonian is “hanged if we are 
going to pull staples for the privilege 
of reading an exchange paper.” (Same 
sentiments here.) 


Oliver C. Kelley of the Onawa Sen- 
tinel has proof that subscribers read 
the Sentinel thoroughly. “Any mis- 
take is called to our attention im- 
mediately.” 
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President Shannon Says 


Better Take a Vacation 


To Keep Nose from Grind 


Once upon a time Tue lowa Pus- 
LisHER had as a regular monthly fea- 
ture a letter from the president of the 
Iowa Press association. Then, some- 
how, the custom fell into abeyance. 
The feature was a good one, how- 
ever, and we looked with envy on the 
monthly bulletins of other state as- 
sociations, wherein was found fre- 
quently a spicy column: “The Presi- 
dent Says.” So now that the Pus- 
LISHER is a little larger and has a little 
more room, we have prevailed upon 
President Ralph Shannon to resume 
the series. We trust it will continue 
through his administration and 
through the terms of his successors, 
many of them to come.—Ed. 


° ° 


By Ralph Shannon 
President, lowa Press Association 


A picture postcard from Jf. C. 
Moore says he and his wife have run 
away from their Winterset Madison- 
ian for a couple of weeks “to give 
both ourselves and the help a rest,” 
as J. C. puts it. They were doing the 
Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee 
when the card was written. And from 
the scenic slopes of the beautiful 
“Smokies” they have been able to see, 
I’m sure, the Winterset Madisonian 
in a new perspective — a perspective 
they can’t get while on the job. 

In contrast, I visited recently with 
another publisher who says he hasn't 
had a vacation in the last nine years. 
He says he just can’t manage to get 
away. The old weekly routine has got 
him. In all likelihood he has reached 
the time now when he wouldn't 
know what to do with a vacation if 
he took one. 

There is an old verse which illus- 
trates the point. It goes something 
like this: 
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If you hold your nose to the 
grindstone rough 

And keep it down there long 
enough, 

Three things your life will then 
compose, — 

Yourself, the stone, and your 
darned old nose. 


needs a_ little 
even ditch digging. 
Look what has happened to the 
short-handled shovel. It took a lot of 
backaches and callouses before some- 


business 
imagination, 


Every 


body discovered an easier way to do 
that job, and now the ditch digger 
rides on a seat and keeps a whole 
beltful of shovels going down below. 
Laying a line of drain tile on an lowa 
farm is a wholly different deal than 
it was 50 years ago. 

Imagination! A million minds are 
working every day on the problem of 
how to do the job easier and better. 
The owners of those minds are on 
farms, in factories, in schools, and in 
newspaper plants. No business on 
earth needs imagination more than 
the newspaper business, and it is my 
guess that more ideas to improve that 
business — or any business for that 
matter — 


from the outside 


rather than the inside. 


come 


Routine can become pretty stifling. 
I can look across the block at this 
moment and see a man sweeping his 
sidewalk. He sweeps that walk every 
morning at this hour whether it 
needs it or not. He seldom has time 
to take a vacation. I think maybe he 
did visit a relative in Illinois last 
year, but I’m very sure he had to cut 
the visit short and hurry home to get 
his walk swept. It has never occurred 
to him that the energy devoted to 
his walk sweeping might be turned 
to more constructive things. 


But aren’t we all that way? Don’t 


we all need to stop and ask ourselves 
occasionally, just why am I doing 
this? Isn't there a_ better way? 
Wonder how they do it in other 
plants? 

Which is why I'm sold on the idea 
— like the Moores of Winterset — of 
taking a vacation once in a while. 
Somehow the job at home can be 
seen more clearly from a boat or a 
mountain top than in the presence 
of a clanking press or a noisy type- 
setting machine. Problems often quit 
being problems out there, and new 
ideas crowd into the old brain cells. 

The manager of a two-man weekly 
shop told me not long ago that he 
takes a day off at regular intervals 
just to visit other plants in his area. 
This gives him a change of scenery, 
an acquaintance with his neighbors, 
and an occasional lift when he dis- 
covers that there are other publishers 
who have bigger headaches than his. 
He has picked up a variety of help- 
ful ideas, too, while out on these 
trips. 

So — better check up with your 
local insurance man right away and 
see that the double-indemnity clause 
is included in your collision policy. 
Then onto the 
highway and head for vacation land. 
It doesn't make 


ease carefully out 
difference 
where you go. It’s the getting away 
that counts. The grindstone and your 
darned old nose will appreciate the 
respite. 

Don't make the mistake, though, of 
trying to crowd too many miles into 
too short a time. It’s tiring and 
dangerous. If you drive too far and 
too fast, about the only memory of 
the trip will be an 18-foot strip of 
pavement stretching out ahead of 
your car hood. I’ve tried both the 
crazy 500-miles-per-day stuff and the 
sane, leisurely, see-the-sights-as-you- 
go pace. The latter is best suited, be- 
lieve me, for vacation purposes. 

“Get thee to the hills of frankin- 
cense and the mountains of myrrh”! 


The Great Smokies, maybe. 


Paul Schenck, former news editor 
of the Algona Upper Des Moines, 
now is shouldering a rifle in the ma- 
rine corps. 
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Problems of Circulation 
Surveyed at Short Course 


Fifty Managers From Seven States Spend Two Days 


at University Discussing Service, Quality and Costs 


The State University of Iowa 
school of journalism wrapped up its 
third annual short course in circula- 
tion management in a_ five-session, 
two-day meeting held May 24 and 
9 


During the sessions, about 50. cir- 
culation managers from seven states 
heard discussions covering phases of 
the problems facing their profession: 
how to give customers better service, 
maintain quality, get more subscrib- 
ers, gain more status, meet rising 
costs. 

Main short course speakers were 
William F. Lester, circulation di- 
rector of Peoria Newspapers, Inc.; R. 
E. McLellan, circulation director of 
the Rock Island Argus; Donn Lang, 
carrier counsellor, Cedar Rapids Ga- 
sette; John M. Canny, assistant  cir- 
culation director of Madison ( Wis.) 
Newspapers, Inc.; Dave Gottlieb, 
business manager of Davenport 
Newspapers, Inc.; Virgil M. Hancher, 
president of the State University of 
lowa; James E. Moyer, assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing, SUI; William A. 
Knoke, assistant professor of market- 
ing, SUI; Ellis H. Newsome, assistant 
professor of marketing and research, 
SUI; Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
SUI’s school of journalism; and M. E. 
Fisher, circulation director of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

Other participants were C. K. Jef- 
ferson, assistant circulation director 
of the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, who served as short course mod- 
erator; Edwin Mill, co-circulation 
manager of Davenport Newspapers, 
Inc.; E. J. Liechty, circulation mana- 
ger of the Iowa City Press-Citizen; 
Jess B. Birks, circulation manager of 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette; Wilbur 
Peterson, head of the SUI school of 
journalism’s bureau of newspaper 
service; William T. Hageboeck, pub- 
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lisher of the Iowa City Press-Citizen; 
and Fred M. Pownall, publisher of 
the University’s Daily Iowan. 

Some of the highlights of the two 
day short course: 

At a Saturday evening short course 
dinner, Dave Gottlieb, business man- 
ager of Davenport Newspapers, Inc., 
spoke on “Responsibilities: Circula- 
tion-Management.” stressed the 
increasing need for closer relationship 
and better coordination between cir- 
culation and top management. 
ProGraMm THatr Works 

In the first panel discussion, speak- 
ers were W. F. Lester, R. E. McLel- 
lan and Donn Lang. 

Lester told of “A Carrier Program 
That Works,” the system used at 
Peoria. When a boy quits he mails a 
notice to the office, the notice goes 
to the circulation manager and_ the 
manager then has 10 days to select a 
suitable boy. 

The manager makes an appoint- 
ment with the new boy and his par- 
ents, and every detail of carrying the 
route is discussed. All necessary 
forms are filled out in duplicate, one 
set going to the office for approval 
several days before the boy starts 
carrying. 

The parents are sent a question- 
naire to make sure the manager has 
not misrepresented the route, ex- 
plaining all details. A letter of con- 
gratulations and a carrier handbook 
go to the new boy. A postcard is sent 
to the boy’s school principal asking 
cooperation in securing good boys as 
carriers. 

When a carrier sends in a 10 day 
notice card, a route card list is sent 
to his parents with a request that 
new collection cards be prepared for 
the new carrier. 

A cash bond is released 10 days 


after the boy has left his route, a 
check is mailed with a questionnaire 
to the parents asking why the son 
gave up route work. If a negative re- 
ply is received, the paper tries to 
make amends. 

The Peoria newspapers operate on 
the assumption that the carriers will 
become advertisers and subscribers in 
a few years and the type of treatment 
they receive on a route is going to 
determine their attitude toward the 
paper the rest of their lives. 

PRAISE GETS RESULTS 

Ray McLellan in “Carrier Selling 
Promotion,” emphasized the import- 
ance of praise in getting more de- 
sirable results from boys. He pointed 
out that although the carrier’s weekly 
pay is important to him, recognition 
is just as important. 

The Rock Island Argus has a 
carrier merit award program. Twice 
each year, spring and fall, carriers 
are eligible to earn felt pennants, for 
average or better carrier work. There 
are emblems for three months, six 
months, one year, one and one-half 
years and two years of service. Also, 
T-shirts are awarded to carriers who 
secure a required increase in number 
of customers. There are special hon- 
or clubs, with memberships for car- 
riers with two and one-half years or 
more of service. The special honors 
clubbers are given a dinner twice a 
year in Rock Island. 

McLellan also emphasized that 
circulation managers should get out 
and get acquainted with their men 
and carriers. 

A carrier counselor, as summed up 
by Donn Lang, “is a guy who is 
working to work himself out of a 
job.” Lang doesn’t start his counsel- 
ing until after a new boy has been 
on the route for a week, then calls 
the parents and asks how the boy is 
getting along, makes an appointment 
to talk things over with boy and 
folks. Parents are eager to talk to 
someone from the. paper, like to 
know there is someone there they 
can call when they have questions to 
ask. 

The route is discussed in detail, the 
work permit checked, importance of 
keeping records stressed, suggestion 
is made that small notations be made 
beside names of customers who want 
their papers left in special places. 
They discuss unfamiliar trade words 
with the carrier and other details of 
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his work. Lang stressed that it is a 
good idea to have the teachers on 
your side, try to motivate the boys 
to keep their grades up. 

When a customer complains, Lang 
checks the whole route to see 
whether the boy is giving good ser- 
vice. In_ this way it is determined 
whether or not the complaint is jus- 
tified. The boy should be advised 
to avoid complaints if possible, but 
in a few cases, there are customers 
who have a chip on their shoulders, 
then Lang goes to bat for the boys. 

If a boy feels he is not at fault 
and the counseler does not go to bat 
for him, he loses faith in his supervi- 
sor and himself. Lang said that coun- 
selling should be attended to more 
rigorously now than before the war 
because boys are younger now. The 
counselor's job is done when the boy 
gets so proficient at his route that 
he no longer needs help. 


HANCHER URGES RESEARCH 

SUI 
parallel between circulation manage- 
ment training and training in other 
college fields. For his simile, he took 
a student who wished to study medi 
cine. The university can take that 
student, teach him to be a physician. 
When he starts practicing medicine, 
his value to society is greater than 


President Hancher drew a 


before he went to school. If he goes 
a step further and teaches others 
the craft of healing, his value is even 
greater. But his value is greatest if 
in addition to healing and teaching, 
he indulges in research; discovers a 
previously unknown cure for a di- 
sease. 

Likewise with man. 
If he has been specifically trained 
for his job, he will be of more value 
to his newspaper. If he can train 
others in proper circulation techni- 
ques, his value will be even greater. 
But he will be of most value if in 
addition to knowing circulation and 
teaching it to others, he can devise 
ways of improving his circulation 
set-up through research. 

At the address, 
Moeller emphasized building a better 
program in circulation. The chief 
problem is in attracting more good, 
well trained people to enter the 
field. In order to persuade them, 
circulation needs an active selling 
program. 


a_ circulation 


commencement 
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HOW TO GET STUDENTS 

Moeller pointed out that the uni- 
versity is well equipped to train 
students in circulation management 
once they have come to the campus 
and enrolled in that field. As meth- 
ods of securing students he suggest- 
ed: Talk to high school journalism 
students, contact colleges of 
merce and discuss the attractive 
side of circulation work. Talk to col- 
lege freshmen and sophomores who 
may not have 


com- 


their career 
fields as yet. Emphasize that circu- 
lation management has left behind 
the rough, tough era of 20 and 30 
years ago, and now is rapidly becom- 


chosen 


ing a profession. 

Offering of scholarships to pro- 
mising writers in high school, offer- 
ing university scholarships in the 
junior and senior years, are further 
steps in recruitment. 

Encouraging newspaper manage- 
ment to sponsor research projects in 
circulation problems at universities 
was mentioned as a method of aid- 
ing university training in circulation. 

In a panel on the business side of 
circulation, Moyer, Knoke and New- 
that circulation 
managers should do everything pos- 


some emphasized 
sible to make their field into a “new 
profession.” 

Moyer emphasized that circulation 
people should use the approach that 
Knoke’s 
speech was “The New Profession,” 
and Newsome talked about “Research 


they are sales managers; 


and the New Profession,” emphasiz- 
ing that the men should work  to- 
ward professional status. 


RENEWALS BY MAIL 


cited various mail sub- 


scription techniques. 


Canny 


1. A mail renewal program which 
employs a series of three reply let- 
ters and a special wrapper tor the 
final copy of the paper which tells 
the subscriber his subscription is due. 
In Utica, N.Y., this program renew- 
ed 92 percent of expirations. 

2. Circularize a!l rural box holders 
with discount renewal certificates 
during the time when the farmers 
are marketing their crop. This meth- 
od is used by the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, which uses 700 commission 
agents who deduct 80 cents from 
each remittance of $8 for a renewal 


order and $1.25 from a new. sub- 
scription. Also, $1,000 in prizes was 
offered to the agents. 

3. The Omaha World-Herald has 
50 commission salesmen, allows a 
percentage on new subscriptions and 
renewals. The Herald also 
cards to people the commission men 
have called on, offering them a three- 
day sample. This is a means of 


sends 


checking to see if the commission 
men are making 
about activities. 

4. St. Louis Globe-Democrat em- 
ploys 40 full-time mail subscription 
salesmen, with a definite ter- 


ritory; part time salesmen in fringe 


correct — reports 


each 


areas only. 
5. The Washington, 
Daily special fall 


subscription rates for renewals. 


Yakima, 
Republic offers 


6. The Springfield newspapers use 
a circular for direct mail to all rural 
box holders, a postage free card en- 
closed for the subscriber to use in 
placing an order. 

7. The Sioux Falls, S. D., Argts 
Leader has subscription salesmen as- 
signed to permanent territory; places 
no restrictions on mail subscriptions 


in towns where carrier service is 
maintained. 
8. The LaPorte, Ind., Herald- 


Argus has a county-wide mail sub- 
scription contest every spring by high 
school seniors. The prize is a trip 
to Washington, D.C. 

9. The Wis., Tribune 
blankets the rural routes with sam- 
ple copies of 


LaCrosse, 


mails 
cards offering a few days free with 
follow-up letter; direct mail to dead 
lists made about four times a year; 
special offers of six weeks for a dol- 
lar and 12 


newspapers; 


weeks for two dollars 
and follow-ups to get customers to 
continue with payment plan; follow- 
up right after expiration. The Tri- 
bune also allows its customers to pay 
by the month. 

10. The Wis., news- 
papers concentrate mostly on build- 
ing Sunday mail service routes; 
daily by mail and Sunday by car- 


Madison, 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Many responsible buyers are looking to us 
for profitable weekly and daily opportuni- 
ties. Your listing will be treated confident- 


ially. 
HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspaper Broker — Former Publisher 


2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Ia. 
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rier. The Sunday farm service car- 
riers are encouraged to sell new sub- 
scriptions through cash, merchandise 
and trips. Most successful have been 
the cash prizes. 

M. E. Fisher of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune told the circula- 
tion men to go home and raise their 
subscription rates. He emphasized 
that subscription rate increases are 
necessary if newspapers are to main- 
tain the quality of their publications. 

Because costs are higher in all de- 
partments, the publisher must decide 
whether he is going to increase his 
rates or lower the quality of his 
paper. The customers will be more 
willing to accept the paper and con- 
tinue to subscribe if the paper main- 
tains a higher quality and raises its 
rates than if the rates stay at the 
present level and the quality deteri- 
orates, he warned. 


inland Award Winners 

Four lowa newspapers won awards 
at the 68th spring meeting of the In- 
land Daily Press association in Chi- 
cago recently. In papers with circula- 
tion under 50,000, Norman C. Hill of 
the Ottumwa Courier took first place 
in spot news photography and honor- 
able mention in sports pictures; EF. L. 
Musser of the Mason City Glohe- 
Gazette took an honorable mention in 
feature pictures and Bernard J. Hus- 
ton of the Ottumwa Courier received 
mention in the picture series division. 
In the over 50,000 circulation class, 
Carl Franks of the Cedar Rapids Ga- 
zsette took second place in the spot 
news picture section. The Centerville 
lowegian took third place in the sec- 
ond annual newspaper public relations 
contest. 


When Clarinda Herald-Journal sub- 
scribers report changed addresses, the 
Herald-Journal publishes them as a 
matter of news, 


Micro-Film Saves 


Time and Space 


Looking through back files of the 
Jefferson newspapers is a simpler job 
now that co-publishers Fred Morain 
and Victor Nesheim have begun to 
have their bound volumes micro- 
filmed. 

When someone wants to search 
through the files for an old news 
item, a roll of 35-mm film is put into 
a projector which throws a page-sized 
‘mage onto a screen. The viewer then 
quickly winds the film through while 
he scans the pages until he finds the 
story for which he is searching. 

This handy method of digging 
through the files contrasts sharply 
with the former arduous job of handl- 
ing bulky bound volumes. Then too, 
the stacks of bound volumes of the 
Bee and the Herald had begun to 
pose a serious storage problem. 

When Nesheim and Morain learned 
of the micro-film process, they de- 
cided to give it a try to see if it 
would solve the storage problem at 
Jefferson. The results were  satisfac- 
tory and each year, more and more 
of the old files are to be transferred 
to micro-film until the entire library 
has been completed. 


Sells at Rock Vallev 

Bert Leck, for six years publisher 
of the Rock Valley Bee, has sold the 
paper to Pier Aldershof of Cedar 
Rapids. Aldershof was editor-publish- 
er of the Ireton Ledger for many 
years, managing editor of the De- 
corah Journal and the Clear Lake 
Mirror, edited and managed the Gil- 
more City Enterprise, and for three 
years edited and published the Free- 
lan, Mich., Star. He is a graduate of 
the State University of Towa at Iowa 
City. 


e 
REDIFORM DEALERS NEED NO INTRODUCTION 


OTHER THAN THEIR NEW .. . 


REDIFORM 


REDIFORM DIVISION 


TAKES LOTS OF TIME to find a 
bound volume, takes lots of storage 
space to keep them around. Doing 
the hunting is Wilma Jean Broders, 
bookkeeper for the Jefferson Bee 
and the Herald. 


RESEARCH IS EASY when old 
files are reproduced on micro-film; 
little storage space is needed. Fred 
Morain, co-publisher at Jefferson of 
the Bee and the Herald, demon- 
strates use of the viewer. 


Columnist Recovers 

Mary Kelly, author of Kelly’s Cor- 
ner which appears in the Marcus 
News, recently ended a three-month 
stay in a hospital. She continued writ- 
ing her weekly column all the time 
she was hospitalized. 
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All Papers Survive © 


PELE EE EEE EEE EE LEE 


Fewer Pages, More Work 
When Readyprint Goes 


When Western Newspaper Union 
announced in February that it was 
discontinuing readyprint service after 
87 years, some prophets foresaw doom 
for most of the 68 Iowa weeklies 
affected. 

Now, more than two months after, 
it is clear that the discontinuance is 
not going to mean the end for those 
papers. 

Because all of the 68 which were 
being published on April 1, the dis- 
continuance date, still are 
printed. 

But the shift from eight pages, 
half-homeprint, half-readyprint, to an 
all local paper has meant a drastic 
change in the size of many papers— 
a longer work week for most pub- 
lishers. 

Many papers have cut back from 
eight pages to four although WNU 
has furnished newsprint to take the 
place of the readyprint, and enough 
more local news probably could be 
gathered to fill the space vacated by 
the service. But most of the publish- 
ers already were putting in 12 to 18 
hours a day, were not inclined to 
lengthen their working hours by fill- 
ing double the number of pages of 
local news. 


being 


MORE FOR THEIR MONEY 

One bright spot was that although 
many papers “lost weight”, there is a 
good indication that readers are satis- 
fied that they are getting more for 
their money with a smaller all home- 
print paper than with a larger half 
readyprint paper. At least that was 
the finding of Publisher E. S. New- 
lon when he surveyed readers of his 
Tabor Beacon. 

Most Beacon readers told Newlon 
they never read the patent insides, 
like the paper better without it be- 
cause it now contains more local 
items. Newlon’s findings confirmed 
what many publishers have long su- 
spected, that the real selling point of 
a small town paper is local news. 

Some WNU 


features were well 
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liked and the Beacon, as well as 
many other papers, has retained sev- 
eral of those features which had be- 
come reader favorites. Also, many 
papers are making wider use of local 
features—greater use of local pictures. 

In an attempt to overcome lack of 
bulk caused by fewer pages, some 
publishers took the advice of Henry 
Africa and went tabloid. Africa, lec- 
turer in the newspaper production 
laboratory at the State University of 
Towa, had advised going “tab” as 
one solution to the problems faced by 
newspapers which were losing ready- 
print service. 

His views were printed in the 
March, 1952, issue of the National 
Publisher. In addition to changing to 
tabloid size, Africa also suggested 
that editors use more local features, 
secure feature material from Towa 
State college, call on local clubs and 
church groups to furnish women’s 
features, subscribe to a few comics 
and other syndicated items which 
readers had indicated were favorites 
when the paper was carrying ready- 
print. 

PLAY UP LOCAL NEWS 

He emphasized that, above all, it is 
local news which the paper is selling, 
and advised that hometown papers 
play up the angle that readers are 
now getting more hometown news, 
even though page bulk is less. 

Africa’s mailbox was full for sev- 
eral days after the story ran, indi- 
cating that his observations were 
widely read and appreciated. But 
there was no overwhelming rush to go 
“tab” right away. Several papers in- 
dicated that a changed format might 
come later. 

Many papers took full advantage of 
many of Africa’s suggestions and car- 
ried stories in subsequent issues to 
the effect that although readyprint 
discontinuance might have “shrunk 
the paper” the end result was more 
local news for subscribers. 


For instance, the Thompson Cour- 
ier pointed out to its readers that 


with readyprint, “average homeprint 
was 600 inches as compared with 720 
inches in the present edition . . . or 
120 inches more than our subscribers 
previously have been getting.” 

The Blairstown Press publishers 
indicated that they had not “consid- 
ered the features of the patent insides 
as being exceedingly valuable. Feature 
material is available in magazines and 
elsewhere. Readyprint pages were not 
widely read.” 

Some, as did Publisher Robert T. 
Bramson of the Pierson Progress, 
wondered how to dig up more local 
news and do the extra home printing 
without increasing their present “80 
to 85 hour weekly schedule. The new 
set-up will require additional news, 
new features and in general consid- 
erable more work. Where the added 
time will come from is the $64 ques- 
tion, but readers can be assured of 
our fullest cooperation in supplying 
a newsier paper than before.” 

NEW WAY OF LIFE 

The change over meant a “new 
way of life” for Publisher and Mrs. 
Edwin Black of the Preston Times. 
Black, as did so many other veteran 
publishers, grew up with readyprint. 

He also mentioned the limiting fac- 
tor of time since the Blacks, with Miss 
Therese Jost, do all of the work in the 
Times shop. In spite of “not. liking 
to put in 14 and 18 hour days at the 
office” as they did when younger, 
they are doing it and getting out an 
eight page homeprint paper. The 
Times cut back from seven to. six 
columns; was one of several papers 
to go to smaller size. It also bought a 
new linecasting machine. 

With two extra pages of news and 
advertising to fill in place of ready- 
print, the Victor Record had to dis- 
continue its Sport shop. “This is re- 
grettable,” commented Editor E. I. 
Lawton, “as it was not operated as 
much for business as it was for a 
hobby of recreation, as the talking 
about fishing and hunting and_ the 
equipment best suited for these sports 
has been interesting and recreational 
at the same time.” 

But Editor Lawton has not. dis- 
continued his fishing altogether, still 
finding time to drive out to a favorite 
fishing hole at times. 

Editor W. H. Way of the Wall 
Lake Blade reported that “publicity 
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hounds” thought they saw an oppor 
tunity to grab some free advertising 
for themselves when the discontinu 
ance Was announced, 

“Every cheapskate company — in 
America was willing to furnish 
enough free copy to print the four 
pages which WNU_ no longer fur- 
nished. Of course, there would be 
some mention of their product in the 
articles (about every paragraph. ) 

“The Blade isn’t having any. To all 
space grabbers, we make this offer: 
you can have any amount of space 
in the Blade that you pay for at the 
regular advertising rates. 

“We rightly 


sonable for anyone to expect a news- 


considered it) unrea- 


paper to give away for tree the only 
commodity it has to sell; its advertis- 
ing.” 

The LeMars Semi-Weekly Sentinel 
criticized the old readyprint services 
as lacking individuality—pointed out 
that the holds 
for features which editors have bought 


same criticism still 


to take the place of the readyprint 
features, 
CALLED PATENT INNARDS 

Hitting a nostalgic note, “Old 
Timer” of the Storm Lake Pilot 
Tribune recalls that readyprint used 
to be called patent innards because 
it had so many patent medicine ad- 
vertisements in it. 

The Tabor recalls that 
readyprint service first was instituted 
during the Civil War when publish- 


ers found themselves short 


Beacon 


handed 
because printers were going away to 
service, 

Publisher Marvin) Brown the 
Ellsworth News filled up some of his 
extra space by gathering news items 
in Randall which had lost its newspa- 
per last year, 

But with only two months gone by 
since the discontinuance, it is really 
too early to get a true evaluation of 
its fullest effects on the affected news 
papers. The full significance of the 
discontinuance probably will be- 
come apparent until after the editors 
have had a chance to work without 
the service for several months or a 
vear. 


Poems of Ray Murray, featured in 
the Buftalo Center Tribune for sev- 
eral vears under the heading of “The 
Murray Go Round,” now appear in 
a cloth bound volume. 
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Press Milestones 


The Lake Mills Graphic has com- 
pleted SO years’ service. G. W. Aas- 
gaard holds the helm at the Graphic. 

The Wheatland Gazette recently 
observed its 65th anniversary. Pub- 
lisher Perry Buxton is the skipper. 
The Gazette has been in the Buxton 
family all of that time except for two 
vears, 1911-1913. 

The Columbus Gazette at Colum- 
bus Junction had two anniversaries 
recently, the 65th year since the pa- 
founding and the year 
under present Editor-Publisher B. H. 
Shearer. 

The Collins Gazette has sailed on 
for 60 years now, Publisher J. R. 
Armstrong steering for 25 of those 
years, and linotype operator Charles 
Stephens on deck for 30 years. 

The Butfalo Center Tribune has 
passed its 60th vear. Publisher George 
A. Carman is the pilot. 


Editor-Publisher Carl Cassidy 
the Lime Springs Herald recently 
was called to Indianapolis by the 
death of his mother, Mrs. Evan O. 
Edwards. 


Editorialist Retires 


Loren C. Talbot, for 20 years as- 
sociated with the Indianola Record- 
Herald, has resigned his position as 
editorial writer. For 15 of those years, 
was city editor, has been editorialist 
since retirement as city editor in 1948. 

Gerald Schultz has been promoted 
to the vacated editorial writer post. 

During Talbot’s newspaper career 
he has served six dailies; the Sioux 
City Journal, Sioux City Tribune, 
Des Moines Leader, Des Moines Reg- 
ister, Des Moines Tribune, and for 
five years was city editor of the 
Helena, Mont., Independent. 


Town Disappears 

The Adair News has been sending 
papers to a subscriber in a certain 
California town for a number of years, 
was surprised recently to have an 
issue returned with the notation that 
“no such town exists in California.” 
Publisher Norman J. Anderson com- 
ments that “we realize California has 
grown . . . but it doesn’t seem they 
would completely lose trace of a 
town.” 


enter the printing field. 


WE CAN TRAIN 
AN OPERATOR 
FOR YOU 


Yes, Mr. Publisher, that’s right! If you will line up a prospective 
trainee that you would like to have as an operator in your shop, 
we'll train him for you. Women as well as men will make good pros- 
pects. Here are some things you can do to find prospects: 


Visit with graduating seniors about becoming printer-operators. 
Talk with youngsters now working at unskilled labor. 
Run a want ad or display ad urging both men and women to 


Remember—lowa newspapers have established a loan fund for 
linotype trainees who can quality. 


Drop a card NOW to the Newspaper Production Laboratory at 
lowa City for more details on the Linotype Training Program and 
the Trainee Loan Fund—and encourage prospects to write to us too. 
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Corn State Lore 


Archies Plan 


The lowan 


Quality Slick Magazine 


David E. Archie of Shenandoah 
has announced plans to publish a 
semi-monthly non-fiction slick maga- 
zine, the Iowan which will include 
Hawkeye state lore, entertainment, 
human interest. Appearing for the first 
time in October, the publication will 
be a private venture of Archie, a for- 
mer. assistant editor of Look maga- 
zine and of his father, W. D. Archie, 
editor and publisher of the Shenan- 
doah Evening Sentinel and owner of 
the Hamburg Reporter. 

The younger Archie will be editor 
and his father will be publisher. 

David Archie attended Princeton 
university, was active in campus pub- 
lications. On a European tour he was 
correspondent for 10 Lowa dailies. He 
has worked on the Sentinel since he 
was nine and now writes a column, 
“Off the Cuff.” He was with Look 
magazine as assistant editor from 
July, 1950, to February, 1952. 

The Iowan will run from 48 to 56 
pages, have 10 or 12 regular depart- 
ments, printed on slick paper with 
page size of 8% by 11, have a four- 
color cover and centerspread. 

Plans call for one story on a con- 
troversial issue in each edition; no 
editorial comment. Subjects treated 
will be cities, colleges, camp _ life, 
scenic, historical, personalities, sports, 
little known facts, industry, home and 
garden, the famous, new develop- 
ments, culture, the changing scene, 
Hawkeve heritage, legends and folk- 
lore and human interest. 

Regular contributors will be Kay 
Metz, Lamoni 
Wilma Collins, newspaper 
woman; former Governor Dan Turner 


newspaper woman; 


Grimes 


of Corning, regional free lance writ- 
ers, newspaper people and journalism 
instructors. 

Archie has been considering the 
idea of publishing a state magazine 
for a number of years, plans to adapt 
the national magazine treatment to 
the state field. 
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State magazines seem to be a post- 
war phenomenon, Archie said, because 
“as our boundaries become world-wide 
and our people go to distant places, 
we develop a keener interest in near 
and familiar things” so as “to have a 
small core of security in a changing 
world.” 

The Iowan is expected to have a 
circulation of 15,000. The Lions clubs 
of Towa will take 500. subscriptions 
for distribution among district, nat- 
officers. It 
will sell for 35 cents a copy or $2 a 


ional international 


yvear. 


Names Photo Judges 

Harry Mauck, Jr., managing edi- 
tor of the Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
and Charles W. McLaury, managing 
editor of the Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Gazette, have been named by Man 
aging Editor Gene Thorne of the 
Waterloo Courier as chairmen for the 
1953 Associated Press news photog 
raphy contest 


Savemet dry powder flux. 


++ FOR ALL TYPE METAL NEEDS 


Cut melting pot dross with Federated’s new CASTOMATIC ” Type Metals... 
automatically cast on patented electronically controlled machines. The casting 
operation is completed under pressure... air is kept from the molten metal 
Therefore harmful oxides are excluded and you get less dross in the melting 
pot. The metal is extra fine grained and uniform throughout. Orifices stay clean 
.-.metal flows freely... machines operate smoothly. Available in 5-lb. bars 
. in Monotype or Ludlow, Stereotype, Linotype or Intertype. 


Federated stands ready to fill your needs promptly... and accept your dross 
- at any of its 11 type metal service points across the nation. 


See Federated first for CASTOMATIC Type Metals, for Electrotype Metal, 
Copper and Tin Anodes, Electrotyper’s Foil, Savaloy stick-type flux and 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
4041 PARK AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


L. L. Cole Passes 

‘Gale. 
and editor of the Fayette County 
Leader, Fayette, died May 18 follow- 
ing a heart attack. 


former co-owner 


He was born in Fayette, son of 
O. C. Cole, pioneer editor-owner of 
the lowa Postal Card, one of the 
early publications of — northeastern 
Iowa. 

He graduated from Upper Towa 
university at Fayette and was associ- 
ated with his father in publishing the 
Postal Card until the paper was sold 
in 1910. 

Mr. Cole then left Fayette, work- 
ing on newspapers in California and 
Seattle and as timekeeper with the 
U.S. bureau of reclamation. 

He then returned to Iowa to be 
editor and co-owner of the Fayette 
County Leader for 25 years until it 
was sold in 1946. 

At death, he was city clerk of 
Fayette, a member of the Methodist 
church and active in civic affairs. 


lowans in Idaho 

]. Lewis Papes, former publisher 
of the Marion Sentinel and later of 
the Wright County Monitor at Clarion 
now is at St. Maries, Idaho, where 
he publishes the St. Maries Gazette 
Record, the only paper in the county. 
Paul Woods, formerly of the Sheldon 
Mail, is a nearby publisher at Priest 
River, and immediate past president 
of the Idaho Press association. 


iy 
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July 24, 25 and 26 


Photography Short Course 
To Be Held at University 


A news photography short course 
has been announced by the State Uni- 
versity of Towa school of journalism, 
to be held in Iowa City July 24, 25 
and 26. This will be the fifth of the 
school’s summer photography short 
courses, resuming a series that was 
broken at the time of World War IT. 
The first four were held in 1938, 
1939, 1940 and 1941. 

An advisory committee from the 
lowa Press Photographers’ association 
is cooperating in planning the pro- 
gram. Chairman of the course will be 
George Yates, head photographer of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
Director is Prof. Edward F. Mason of 
the school of journalism. 

Jess Gorkin, editor of Parade, nat- 
ionally circulated picture magazine, 
will discuss the interest values of pic- 
tures. 

Don Mohler of General Electric, 
Harold Carter of Sylvania, Ed Far- 
ber of Strobo Research, Prof. Leslie 
G. Moeller, and Prof. Walter Steigle- 
man of the school of journalism, and 
John Farber of the Eastman Kodak 
company are others who will speak. 

Bob Burrows Jr. of the Belle Plaine 
Union, David Sutherland Jr. of the 
Republican Art 
Hough of the Storm Lake Register 
will conduct a panel on picture prob 
lems of weeklies and semi-weeklies. 


Montezuma 


Persons attending the conference 
will be able to obtain reserved seat 
tickets for Mozart's opera, Cosi fan 
tutte (Women are like that) for Thurs- 
day evening by ordering from Prof. 
C. B. Righter, Music Building, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, before 
July 12. Price of $1.50 per ticket 
should be sent with order. For those 
who do not attend the opera, a 
photography 
vided. 


program will be pro- 


A picture contest with five classes 
is announced: spot news in dailies, 
feature in dailies, spot news in week 
lies, feature in weeklies, salon pic- 
ture. Pictures for the contest: should 
be mounted, and sent to Edward F. 
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Mason, School of Journalism, Iowa 
City, so as to arrive not later than 
July 21. 

Discussion of pictures will be a 
feature of the short course. In ad- 
dition to contest pictures, photogra- 
phers are invited to bring unmounted 
5.x 7 prints or contact prints which 
can be projected for criticism. 

Photographers are invited also to 
bring negatives on which they would 
like printing advice. 

A “shooting session” is planned for 
those who bring cameras. 

An “entrance examination” and 
probably a final examination will be 
given, but these will be required only 
of persons who like to take examina- 
tions. 

Housing will be provided on the 
university campus at $2.50 each for 
single rooms and $2 per person in 
double Men, women and 
couples will be accommodated. Reser- 
vations should be made in advance 
by sending payment to Virgil $. Cope- 
land, State University of Iowa, by 
July 19. 

Members of the short course ad- 
visory committee are Howard Swift, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune: 
Carl Franks, Cedar Rapids Gazette; 
FE. L. Musser, Mason City Globe-Ga- 
zette; David Sutherland, Montezuma 
Republican; Harry Boll, Davenport 
Democrat; Ron Bliesener, Burlington 
Hawk-Eye Gazette. 


rooms. 


Ralph W. Cram 


Ralph W. Cram, 82, retired editor 
and publisher of the Davenport 
Democrat, died May § after an ill- 
ness of several months. Death was 
caused by a heart disease from which 
he had been suffering several years. 

He was born in Zanesville, Ohio, 
June 19, 1869, and attended public 
schools there. He came to Davenport 
while a young man, started with the 
Democrat as an office boy in 1883 
and rose successively to printer, re- 
porter, city editor, and managing edi- 
tor, finally to editor and publisher, 
which post he held at retirement in 
1940. 

Mr. Cram was a nationally recog- 
nized authority on aviation, made his 
first solo flight in 1931 shortly after 
his 62nd birthday. Cram Field at 
Davenport was named in his honor. 
Known as the “Flying Editor”, he 
was a charter member of the Nat- 
ional Aeronautics society, served as 
vice-president and for several years 
as an observer. 

He attended many national flying 
meets, always traveling to them by 
air, used the airways more than any 
other means of transportation. He was 
a frequent contributor to aviation 
publications. 

He was state director in the 1930's 
for the CWA and PWA airport im- 
provement programs and later served 
on the Iowa State Commission on 
Aeronautics. 

Mr. Cram was actively identified 
with all forms of civic endeavor, be- 
longed to the Davenport chamber of 
commerce, Kiwanis, and Contempo- 
rarv club, was a trustee of Pine Knoll 
sanatorium, participated in many 
Christmas seal campaigns, and in 
many other ways aided in promoting 
civic betterment. 


If you need it at all—it's indispensable! 


Used with success for over 35 years by the letter- 
press branch of the graphic arts in valuing their 


printing and binding orders. 


Write today for 60-day FREE TRIAL 
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Versatile Machine 


Fairchild Scan-a-graver 


Is Fast, Handy, Prolific 


By Bob Burrows 
Belle Plaine Union 


We installed a Fairchild Scan-a- 
graver in April of 1951, and have 
found that for our particular plant it 
has worked out remarkably well. It 
is a versatile machine .. . we use it 
in conjunction with news, advertis- 
ing and job printing. However, we 
will readily admit the cost is a bit 
steep. (The machine leases for $195 
per month and the 8'%x11-inch plastic 
sheets sell for 70 cents each.) 


As tor news cuts we are now on a 
par with surrounding dailies one day 
a week. Nearly every week we use 
pictures in our Wednesday morning 
publication that were taken the night 
before. 

We do a lot of commercial photog: 
raphy work and hire a man who 
works fulltime in the darkroom. We 
feel he is well qualified to crop pic- 
tures to different column widths 


BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENT AD which sold 56 inches of advertisement to 
an artificial insemination company. The company bought the ad in the Union 


to announce birth of twin Brown Swiss heifer calves on a dairy farm near 
Belle Plaine. Readers liked the message as it had a different twist and con- 
tained a picture of a well known local farmer. The advertiser liked it al- 
though the inseminators can't promise twins, especially heifers. Union pub- 
lishers liked it because it was 56 inches of advertising they might not have 
received had it not been for a camera and their Fairchild Scan-a-graver. 
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SAMPLE SCAN-A-GRAVER CUT. 
Made from a line drawing, this en- 
graving appears weekly in the Union 
to head a feature column, “It Says 
Here!” by R. O. Burrows, Jr. 


which in turn relieves us of a very 
simple task. 

We like our pictures fairly large 
so everyone whose picture is in the 
paper can tell at first glance who's 
who without looking at the identifi- 
cation in the cutlines. We feel it is 
rather silly to have peoples’ faces so 
small that they turn out to be but one 
or two engraving dots. 

As for advertising, here is the de- 
partment where we have the 
electronic plate-making machine to 
its full advantage. 


NIORE 


AD DOLLARS 


Whenever an advertiser approaches 
us with an ad about a new machine, 
product, service, ete., and doesn't 
have stereotyping mats, but does 
have a colored circular (or one in 
black and white), we always tell him 
the merits of the machine and how 
we can reproduce a_ printable cut 
from the piece of literature. We can 
put the copy on the machine and 
have the cut ready for the composing 
room in a matter of minutes. This the 
advertisers like, and so do we, be- 
cause in many instances it not only 
means larger ads but also more dol- 
lars from advertising. 

Many times advertisers want to use 
a picture from the advertising proof 
book to illustrate an ad just minutes 
betore the deadline on Wednesday 
morning. In a case like this we clip 
the picture from the proof book, put 
it on the Scan-a-graver, go into the 
composing room and try to keep the 
slightly perturbed foreman cool and 
calm. Or doesn’t your foreman get 
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“unhappy” when ads come in at the 
last minute? 

Occasionally advertisers want us to 
reproduce personally-signed letters to 
their customers on their own letter 
heads and use this as an advertising 
message. Don’t ask us why, but they 
always want the letter at an angle. 
This is a snap with the Scan-a-graver, 
as you can place the cuts at any 
angle and they will stay put with 
double-faced tape. If you stop and 
think about it, we doubt if you could 
set the type, assemble the ad, pull 
the proof, proofread, set the correc- 
tions, place the letter at an angle and 
make it lift for 70 cents, which is the 
cost of a full sheet of plastic. (We 
have not figured in the lease price in 
this instance because we feel the ma- 
chine costs us the same per month 
and it doesn’t make any difference it 
we make one cut or a thousand. ) 
PLEASE CUSTOMERS 

In job printing where an 55-line 
screen plate is permissible we have 
found the Fairchild turns out work 
that pleases our customers . . . and 
pleasing our customers is our ulti- 
mate goal. Because we do so much 
commercial photography (we have 
two 4x5-inch Speed Graphics and one 
24\x2h-inch Kodak Reflex 11). We have 
found the cameras and Scan-a-gravet 
inseparable companions to increased 
printing dollars. 

\ vear ago we printed a series of 
S5-line 


screen zinc cuts. This vear we had a 


jobs for a customer using 
repeat on the job and we used plastic 
cuts. Before making the cuts we told 
the customer we would make the 
cuts on the machine to save him a 
few dollars. You could see he was 
skeptical. He 


would not reproduce as well, but he 
did give us the go ahead. When the 


figured the pictures 


job was delivered he stated that he 
could not tell the difference between 
the zines and the plastics. 
BIGGER DIVIDENDS 

With the coming fall elections, we 
have found that the Fairchild) Scan- 
a-graver is paving off bigger divi- 
dends in the form of campaign pos 
ters, hand-out cards, ete. 

Many people have the idea a Fair 
considerable 


child user spends a 


amount of time making new nega 
tives to reduce the size of large pic- 
tures that come into their plants. In 
the first vear we had the machine we 


shot exactly two negatives. Of course 
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there have been instances where we 
used 5x7-inch prints for three-column 
cuts that should have been reduced 
to one or two columns or increased to 
four or five column cuts. We have 
discounted this disadvantage because 
it happens so seldom, 

Before installing the electronic en- 
graving machine we sent our pictures 
away to have 65-line zinc halftones 
made. It always took four to five days 
before the cuts were back in our of- 
fice, After that we purchased a one- 
man photo-engraving plant. After a 
battle be- 
tween temperatures, humidity and a 
smattering of know-how, we put the 
photo-engraving plant in the  store- 
room, locked the door and turned to 
the Fairchild Sean-a-graver. 


never out-and-never-over 


Central lowa Journal 
Starts At Gilman 


lowa’s newest newspaper is the 
Central lowa Journal at Gilman, pub- 
lished by Wallace R. Blake, assisted 
by his wife and three small daugl- 
ters. Blake for awhile also published 
the Benton County Star of Norway 
in the Gilman plant. 

Announcement of the new publi- 
cation was made in a sample cdition 
printed at Norway betore the shop 
was moved to Gilman. 

After the move, Blake streamlined 
his shop by installing a new press 
with automatic folder, hired an extra 


linotype operator-printer as steps to 
speed up production. 


Blake was maintaining an office 
in Norway, had a local editor who 
gathered news, advertising and handl- 
ed subscription sales for the Star. He 
had promised his Norway readers to 
keep the 52-year-old Star (two years 
under Blake) going indefinitely, or 
until sold. 

Shortly after the move to Gilman, 
the Blakes sold the Star to the Bur- 
rows Publishing Co., Inc., of Belle 
Plaine. The Star now will be printed 
at Belle Plaine, mailed out from Nor- 
way on Thursdays. 

The local editor will be kept at 
Norway. The Star will be tabloid, 
four pages or better, five 104 inch 
columns wide and have pages 16 
inches long. 

First regular edition of the Jour- 
nal appeared June 4. Format is five 
columns tabloid, the same at the Star. 


Subscription is $2 a year, $1 to men 
in service. 

The paper has the financial sup- 
port of merchants in Gilman and sur- 
rounding communities. His sample 
copy was filled with ads from those 
merchants. 

Necessity forced the move after 
his landlord at Norway leased the 
building housing the Star plant to 
another tenant and 
were not available. 

One from the Star has 
been incorporated in the Journal, 
Blake’s column “Looking Around 
With Wally,” a column of “this’n 
that.” In “Looking Around,” Wally 
invites comments from readers be- 
“the small town newspaper 
should provide the . . . means of be- 
coming better acquainted with and 
understanding of 


other quarters 


feature 


cause 


its citizens.” The 
paper should “be used by and for the 
people who read it. If we are to enjoy 
a free press, it must be used freely.” 

Plans are to secure correspondents 
in Laurel, Ferguson, Newburg, Mon- 
tour, Dunbar and LeGrand. 

In addition to operating his two 
weeklies, Blake also is offering a full 
line of job printing service—hopes to 
install a photographic service—pro- 
duce local pictures and cuts. 


Half-Century Mark 


The Newton Daily News recently 
observed its golden anniversary by 


issuing a picture-packed 66-page spe- 
cial edition. 

Begun in 1902 when G. F. Rine- 
hart and F, L. Boyden converted the 
weekly Herald to a daily, the paper 
has expanded from its small begin- 
ning to its present plus 7,000. circu- 
lation. The present publisher, L. O. 
Brewer, has been associated with 
the Daily News for 34 years. He has 
been at the helm since 1944, when 
Mrs. Mabel S. Shaw became owner. 

The birthday edition was crammed 
with stories and pictures tracing the 
growth of Newton and the rise of the 
Daily News. One section was packed 
with pictures and stories of the plant 
and. staff. 

Hal Boyle, well known Associated 
Press correspondent and columnist, 
wrote a special anniversary salute. 

In conjunction with the anniver- 
sary celebration, the Iowa Associated 
Press managing editors held their an- 
nual spring meeting in Newton and 
paid tribute to the News at a dinner. 
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Newspaper Changes 
In Plant And Page 


Publisher V. A. Lundquist of the 
Anthon Herald has installed a second 
linotype machine to handle the flood 
of news which piles into the office on 
Mondays and Tuesdays. The machine 
was purchased from the Creston Daily 
News-Advertiser. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Black, pub- 
lishers of the Preston Times, have 
traded in their old single magazine 
linotype machine for a rebuilt model 
$ linotype to handle the increased 
local copy which is being set since 
the Times dropped readyprint. The 
Blacks have invited everyone in Pres- 
ton and surrounding territory to come 
in and inspect the bigger machine. 

Publisher Carl F. Grawe of the 
Bremer County Independent and 
Democrat at Waverly has installed a 
new  photo-electric 
chine at the Independent. 

Publisher L. 
nounced the installation of an en- 
graving plant at the Oakland Acorn 


engraving ma- 


Rigg has an- 


The Hahne Printing company in 
Webster City is undergoing expansion 
with a new two-story addition nearly 
completed. 

The Russell Union-Tribune 
gone to an eight-page, five-column 
tabloid and Publisher D. A. Wilson 
is asking readers to comment on the 


has 


change. 

The Renwick Times has changed 
to tabloid size lack of 
help. Apprentice printer Melvin 
Haugland has moved to the Eagle 
Grove Eagle, leaving Publisher and 
Mrs. Keith E. Hall to handle the pub- 


lishing chores alone. 


because otf 


The Dysart Reporter has adopted 
a new nameplate, made especially 
for the Reporter by Perfection Type 
company of St. Paul, Minn. Publisher 
Robert Schlotterback promises many 
more changes in the future. 

Among papers blossoming out with 
new body type recently were the La- 
Neola Re- 
porter, shifting to Regal, scientifically 
developed for ease of reading. 

The 


and the 


mont Chronicle the 


Independence Conservative 


Iowa Recorder at Greene 
have added new headline type, also 
designed to save the eyes of readers. 

The North English Record, after 
64 years as a six-column paper, has 
gone to seven columns. 
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Children Visit Papers 


Visits to 


groups of school children seems to be 


newspaper offices — by 
catching on as a habit, and editors 
are cultivating that habit. 

The Adair News recently editorial 
that “if there are any 
. Who would like to bring 


ized vural 
teachers . . 
their pupils in to see how a weekly 
paper is published we would be glad 
to have them do so. 

The Fayette County Union adds 
that “we like to have youngsters visit 
us at the Union. We have such groups 
with us frequently.” 

\ tour of the plant is an eve 
er, the Union points out. “We 


ypen 
eTOW 
so accustomed to the intricate oper 
ation of the linotwpe machines, the 
rumbling of the newspaper press, 01 
the snap of the job press, we're apt 
to forget the wonder they create in 
the minds of the youngsters.” 


EASY DOE: 


In addition, a visit to the plant by 
voungsters aids a little in their under- 
standing of the problems of publish 
ing. Welcoming them in for a tour is 
good public relations. ) 

Newspapers which recently have 
plaved host to wide-eyed groups of 
school students include the Sheldon 
Mail. Humboldt Independent, Pres 
Gazette, Ma- 
Pioneer-Republican, 
Herald-Register, Rockwell City Ad- 
vocate (the Salt Mines), Montezuma 


ton Times, Columbus 


rengo Grinnel! 


Republican and the Denison news 


papers. 


Durable Classified 

Martin and Sons of Red Oak ran 
the same classified ad unchanged in 
the Red Oak Express for 10. years. 


The ad, with changed copy, still ap 


pears weekly in the Express. 


} IT as Editor V. A. Lundquist, second from left, supervises the 


installing of a Linotype in the Anthon Herald back shop. Helping guide the 
machine is Bert Thompson, right, the Herald’s Linotype operator. Others 
pictured are Tom Farber, left, and John Stender, second from right, both of 


Anthon 
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Letters to the Editors 


The success or failure of a newspaper is dependent upon the degree to 


which it gives the public what it wants. 


The same thing applies to food. stores. 
One of the yardsticks by which newspaper editors are able to determine 
whether they are satisfying their public’s appetite for news is the Letters to 


the Editor. 


Merchants, too, receive “Letters to the Editor.” 

In A&P, for instance, we include in our ads a “Customers Corner” in which 
we talk about the various aspects of our stores and invite our customers to 
write to us giving their comments and suggestions as to how we can make 


A&P a better place to shop. 


In answer to this invitation, each vear we receive thousands or letters. 
Most of them, we are happy to say, contain complimentary comments on the 


people who work in our stores, the service they render and the products they 


sell. 


As in the case of the newspaper, correspondents’ comments are not limited 
to compliments. Some of our customers feel that we should stock additional 
items, or that we should set up our store in some particular way to make 


shopping more convenient. 


But whether the letters contain a compliment or a suggestion, they help us 


to so gear our activities as to merit the continued support and patronage of the 


families who rely on us for more and better food at lower cost. 


This constant attention to the needs of our customers is one of the means 
by which the men and women of A&P continue to do the nation’s most ef- 


ficient job of food distribution. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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